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THE ALL-NEW SMITH-CORONA 


Not just a ‘new model’’—it's Portable Typewriter 


> } 
a revolutionary a//-neu typewrit 













... with a lighter, ‘‘snappiet 
touch, amazing speed and 
over a dozen brand-new 
features! Has the full-size 
keyboard of costly 
office machines and 
you'll love the looks 
and ‘‘feel’’ of its 
smart, new Color- 
speed keys! See it— 
try it—at your 
Smith-Corona 
dealer's today! 


“The finest Precision Writing Instrument of It’s kind In The World!” 
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DITTO... YAeother Merow 


Tre 4elt) Mellin? So 


* QUIVER—a sheath or 


carrying case for arrows 





— H different skill you have is like another arrow, 
another “‘shot at success’. That’s why it’s so useful 
to know about Ditto. 

Business runs on copies. Throughout business an 
original writing says “Do it’—and copies of that 
original go out to different people and different de- 
partments and get it done. 

What's the best way to make copies? Reproduce 
them on Ditto, of course! Prospective employers place 
added value on you when you say “I understand the 
Ditto process.” 

It’s easy to add the Ditto arrow to your quiver. Take 
a course in Ditto operation in your school—ask your 
instructor for information about 
Ditto duplicating. Ditto machines 
are so simple to use they make 
you an expert before you know it. 


DITTO, Inc., Dept. 15 


2248 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
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THIS and THAT 


> WE'RE STARTING Volume 52 
issue. Time to get our face 


thought. So your GREGG 


with this 
lifted, 
WRITER 


has 


been restyled inside and outside to 
make you happier than ever to read 
your copy, proud to carry it with you, 
> BRIGHT NEW appearance is only one 
change. There are new features you 
will like, too. 


Old-timers know that our humor page, 
“Wits and Wags” 
held 
hunch 
Office,” 
read-first crown. 


(page 59) has always 
popularity. But have a 
that the new feature, “In Ow 
page 9, will pick up the what-we- 


top we 


The fabulous Transcription Talent 
Teaser, page 14, has a new touch: You 
won't have to wait a month to get the 
ey 0 to all those errors; you'll get 

» key right at the end of the article. 
ein you will get a new Teaser 


every month this volume 
> GREGG SIMPLIFIED makes its 
this 


first pub- 


lic magazine appearance month in 


‘The Cat’s Meow!” on page 38—which 
we think is an appropriate title for the 
first article in the new-style shorthand. 
We'll gradually be increasing the num- 


ber of plates in Gregg Simplified during 
the volume. 

Here’s a bet! We think that 
sary Gregg writers will be able 
the notes in “The Cat’s Meow!” 
than the familiar Anniversary 
the other articles. Tell us whether we're 
right. 

We will always 
plified 
title, 
Notes that are 


A nniver- 
to read 

faster 
notes in 


identify the new Sim- 
notes indicating under the 
“Written in Simplified.” 


not identified in that way 


by 


Gregg 


are Anniversary. 

» A NEW SERIES of articles on expert 
typing is being launched on page 10. 
Last year the series dealt with speed 
building; this year, it’s faster-produc- 
tion techniques. 

> A NEW SEASON deserves a bright new 
magazine. We think the articles will 
make your work easier, pleasanter, 
more effective. We hope you enjoy all 


the ideas and helps we’re packing be- 


. : , 
tween our covers. Good reading! 
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Number 1 


to a Private Eye” 


y je thea | nf 
J, 1s me D Oj 
7 rey 
¢ ITy 


NORMAN SKLAREWITZ 


and radio dra- 
mas have painted an_ exciting 
picture of secretarial work in the 
ofices of a private investigator. As 
presented in fiction, the duties 
how do no 


CREEN ADVENTURES 


some- 
t include shorthand and typ- 
ng and filing and triplicate copies of 
legal forms. Instead, the 
concentrate on 


silver-screen 
turning up 
missing clues, using jujitsu to disarm a 
prowling visitor, 


neroines 


following sinister sus- 
ects, and solving baffling cases to the 
amazement of the entire police force. 
SO, FOR THE BENEFIT OF anyone serious- 
y interested in a career with a “private 


eye,” it should be noted here and now 
that any similarity between such girl 
Sherlocks and real secretaries is “strict- 


y coincidental. 
Take this advice from someone who 
uld know: Miss Ruth Tuchman, 
pretty eighteen-year-old secretary to 
Thomas Furlong, Chicago private de- 
tective who has handled many headline- 
making cases in recent years. 

“A job with a detective is hardly dif- 
ferent from any other office position,” 
she told this reporter. “It’s very inter- 
esting, of course. You have the oppor- 
tunity to meet a variety of interesting 
people. But, there’s no ‘gang busting’ 
glamour to this side of the business.” 

Almost everyone in this work agrees 
that a girl has to know human nature 
and, at times, be a combination diplo- 
mat, consulting psychologist, and Dutch 
incle, These qualities all come in handy 
as she sees a steady stream of visitors, 


tfanging from ex-convicts to jealous 
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wives, come to the office. Still, her basic 
duties are secretarial, and she must be, 
first of all, a competent stenographer. 

tuth is typical of the young secre- 
taries doing this kind of work in Chi- 
cago. A recent high school graduate, 
worked part time for two and a 
half years while in school; but this is 
her first regular job. 

“Actually,” she pointed out, “very 
few people are aware of the exact type 
of work done by a private detective. If 
you listen to the radio shows, you'd 
think that the Boss spent his time fol- 
lowing some spoiled heiress around fa- 
mous night clubs. This,” she quickly 
added, “is not true.” 


she 


MOST PRIVATE INVESTIGATORS handle 
three types of cases: criminal, commer- 
cial, and civil. The first class involves 
where criminal action has 
been committed but the client does not 
want to go to the police. He may be in- 
terested only in recovering some stolen 


instances 


goods, or he may have personal reasons 
for not wishing the matter to be turned 
over to public law-enforcement agencies, 
In commercial cases, the work is more 
routine. Such involve patent 
claims, personal injury suits, and per- 
sonnel checking. 


cases 


It’s the third classification—civil 
cases—-that provides most agencies with 
the bulk of their work. Under this 


heading come divorces, domestic suits, 
document investigations, and 
for missing persons. 


tracers 


It’s Ruth’s job in the Furlong agency 
to prepare reports and correspondence 














on every case that comes into the of- 
fice. Actually, she is often the first mem- 
ber of the organization to contact the 
client. She arranges for interviews and, 
after a case 
on it. 
Whenever an operator comes in 


is accepted, opens a file 


from 
making an investigation, he immediate- 
ly files an official report. This he dic- 
tates from rough notes, and Ruth pre- 
pares copies for company files and for 
the client. She also processes clippings 
on missing persons that come in from 
city newspapers. 

Ruth has to be familiar with all the 
details of every case. And this is one 
place where the idea that a 
cannot keep a_ secret is squelched. 
“Every case is strictly confidential,” 
she said, “and that’s a rule that’s neve) 
violated.” 

Much of a detective’s work involves 
legal action, so Mr. Furlong works 
closely with a lawyer. This gives Ruth 
an opportunity to handle legal corre- 
spondence pertaining to divorces, e¢ - 
tate settlements, and petitions. 
experience she considers valuable. 

While Ruth doesn’t actively partici- 


woman 


‘I ais 


pate in any investigations, she does oc- 
easionally accompany Mr. Furlong on 
cases in order to observe 


cedures. 


legal pro- 


YET, FOR ALL its shorthand and typing, 
many young men and women aren’t cut 
out for this type of 
Some of the situations a 
comes in contact with are unpleasant 
Reports and testimony can_ be 
sordid and involve embarrassing details 
of a client’s private life. 

“A lot of secretaries cannot handl 
that sort of work,” Ruth observed. “But 
you get to be a little callous to the 
ways of people. I’d guess you’d say a 
detective and his staff grow philo 
sophical after a while. But the interest- 
ing people we meet and the unusual 
opportunity for practical experience of- 
fered here far outweigh any minor so- 
cial drawbacks the work might involve.”’ 

So, by taking a sound and practical 
outlook in a job that 
dramatic, another young secretary has 
proved that the proper attitude can 
make the difference between success and 
failure in the secretarial world. 


secretarial job. 


secretary 


quite 


some consider 
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She Typed Her Way 


Through 


‘Orne \+ 
~a pe VU 


OMPETENCE in the stenographic 

arts has paid handsome dividends 

to Miss Edith Coffey, a lithe, 
brown-eyed coed of the University of 
Missouri, who literally typed her way 
through college last year. 

Enrolling for her final year at the 
university with high hopes but a slen- 
der bank balance, Edith found it nec- 
essary to supplement her finances. Be- 
ng an efficient typist, she naturally 
turned in that direction; but, instead 
f seeking employment with some local 
firm, she went into business for herself. 
The results surprised even her. Her 
began in the lecture halls, 
where there were always a number of 
students absent for one reason or 
r another. Believing that she could per- 
orm a valuable service to these absen- 


usiness 


tees, she began transcribing her own 
lecture during her free time, 
making enough carbon copies to supply 
he needs of all absentees. These she 
made available, at a nominal fee, to any 
student who ‘wanted them. 


notes 


[HE RESPONSE justified her efforts. She 
found students beating a path to her 
loor any time they missed a class that 
she attended. Her notes were always 
orderly and neatly typed, and even some 
if the students who attended class pre- 
ferred them to their own. Since she 
regularly attended many lectures each 
week, and averaged selling five or six 
opies of her notes from each one, she 
lad a steady income all year from this 
one source, 

But preparing lecture notes was only 
the beginning. The University of Mis- 
souri, like most universities, is noted 
for the number of term papers students 
are required to write. These papers 
are acceptable only if typed to conform 
to rigid specifications. 
lents cannot 





Since some stu- 


type at all, and many 
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stuaenits 


College 


ina sne neeaea 


RAYMOND J. FOLEY 


others only by the hunt-and-peck sys- 
tem, many of them asked Edith to do 
the final draft of their papers, and the 
arrangement was satisfactory to all 
concerned. Edith got a suitable fee for 
her efforts; her clients got neat, ac- 
curately typed papers to turn in. 


Miss CoOFFEY’S WORK provided her with 
some unusual experiences. On one oc- 
casion, the night before term papers 
were due in one large class, thirty stu- 
dents called on her, all wanting their 
papers typed before the next day’s 
deadline. Since most of these papers 
were twenty to twenty-five pages long, 
the task seemed impossible of accom- 
plishment. But Edith rounded up a 
dozen other girls who could type, and 
begged, borrowed, or rented enough 
typewriters to meet the occasion; then 
they went to bat. A fifteen-hour mara- 
thon ensued, interrupted now and then 
by time off for sandwiches and coffee, 
which anxious students contributed to 
the effort. The last paper was typed, 
proofread, and stapled just fifteen min- 
utes before the deadline. 

“Never again!” said Edith, after the 
task was finished. But meeting dead- 
lines became a regular procedure after 
that. 

Perhaps her most exacting experience 
was in connection with the typing of 
theses for graduate students. She was 
given a 287-page dissertation to type— 
with only a week in which to finish it. 
The length itself was not so formidable, 
considering her rapid typing pace; but 
the paper contained over 500 footnotes, 
which had to be added at the bottom of 
the pages, each one in exactly the right 
spot. This was one job that seemed 
almost impossible; but she accepted it 
and plunged in. 

“The man I did it for was more wor- 


ried than I was,” she recalls with a 








chuckle. “His graduation hinged 01 school organizations. But, like the 


whether or not the paper was finishe sailor who goes for a canoe ride on his 
mn time.” It Was. The clier t was ap- aay off, he. favorite re laxatio was, and 
preciative of her efforts he expressed til] is. tvping 
his sentiments by giving her a twenty “T ean’t let my machine alone.” she 
( ir tl} i! 1 tic t I l i L\ It fas y tec nie She ot 
look \ t} yor ie! i \\ a ne) rye 
As EDITH’S REPUTATION a a rapid, writer can do. It attracts her in the 
efficient typist grew, she found an ever- same way that a grand piano attracts 
nereasing amount of work to do. She the nimble fingers of a great concert 
even had to turn down some of 1 t t 
order to keep u with her own ¢la 
work. But before the end of last school DoES Miss COFFEY plan ;: tenog! 
vear, she had made working arrangt career now college over? 
ments with a number of other girls and “Of course,” she answe} “Where 
“sublet” a good proportion of the work else would I be happy 
to them. Altogether, he. typing fee She has completed plat for openit 
ere more than adequate to pay ner ex er own secretarial serv ¢ n Chicag 
penses. She even saved enough fron Most busin firms hav xtra work. 
her earnings to pay for a two-wee now and then. that the nemelan shell 
Vacation ! California. lon’t have tine 1 nandile ina 
elle t \N ‘ 
ONE WOULD think that with her typing lone by a rel ecretal ry 
ind school work Edith would hav: f the wor Phe ( 
no time r pleasul rr re X ) B a are i ! 
she part eipated n ry ny ra ? 4 ’} a re 
and went swimming occas she ¢ \ or } R ‘ 
yas i? ‘ V ind Qo? l i? 7 é ) ethic 
‘4 
\ 
QR \ 


ta Contfidentially Yours — 





{ Cr) x HELEN WATERMAN 


ee on 


IANISTS NEED attractive hands. S« n typing or to cause errors by hitting 


do typists. And so do stenographers. the upper row of keys. Moderation 
Hands are very noticeable—quite a a good rule in all business office 


much so as a girl’s hair. Each time you Hand cleanliness is the summum b 


take dictation or give a letter to youn yum, and that means frequent wasl 
boss; each time he passes your desk Carbons smudge, and desks do get 


when you are typing; each time you dusty. Besides a nail brush and fil 


movement of opening a desk or g you will want a bottle of stain remo 


cabinet drawer or picking up the tele- if you do duplicating work. 
phone receiver catches his eye, he sees To keep your hands attractive, us« 


your hands. How do your hands lool nail file regularly and change the pol 
Many men are annoyed by too red ish ofter but not at your job. Home 
by nails that are unreasonably is the place for all but emergency 


\ 


nails or 


long. Aside from the artificiality, extra- toiletries. At the office your hands need 


long nails are more likely to be broker only do their work. And sparkle. 
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This is the first of a series of articles on expert typing to appear in this volume. 
Each article tells how to develop the “big three’ of professional typing—precision. 
production, and polish—in some kind of typing work. The series includes center- 
ing, tabulation, envelopes, rough drafts, letters, labels, stencils, manuscripts, and 
so on. The series provides a comprehensive review of professional typing. 
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in Horizontal Centering 


ALAN C. 


H, CENTERING IS ELEMENTARY, is 

it?” I asked my evening-school 

class of office workers. “Very 
well, let’s see you take the test I had 
planned for the end of this unit.” 

I distributed the test (see your copy 
opposite) and continued: “Now these 
are your directions. We are concerned 
only with horizontal placement. Center 
each exercise. Use no pencils. Do noth- 
ing over. You should be able to complete 
the test page in ten minutes. Ready... 
| 2 go!” 

[In case you, too, think that center- 
ing is elementary, try the test. If you 
can do it in ten minutes, you certainly 
do not need to read this discussion. ] 
“TIME!” I CALLED. “How many of you 
completed the test?” 

One hand went up. I took a quick poll 
of the group and found that everyone 
had gotten the first four exercises 
done—after a fashion, that is—and that 
few had gotten to the menu. One girl 
had completed the test. The students 
looked sheepish. 

“Having come down to earth,” I 
grinned at the group, “let’s learn 
enough about centering so that everyone 
can do the test. There are just a few 
over 600 strokes in it. You only have 
to type at 12 words a minute to finish 
the test—when you really know hori- 
ontal centering. You can learn how 
to center in a few minutes. Using the 


test exercises, let’s see... .” 


EXERCISE 1 is the easiest kind of cen- 
tering exercise. To center each line, you 
set the carriage at the center of the 
paper and then backspace once for each 
pair of letters and spaces in the line. 
That two-step operation brings the car- 
riage to the point where you start typ- 
ing each line. 

To find the center point: Sometimes, 
if you have an odd-sized paper or a 
card, it is not easy to find the center. 
You could always fold the paper and 
crease it lightly at the top, of course; 
and the point on your scale where the 
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crease when the paper is in- 
serted would be the point 
from which to backspace. Or, you could 
insert the paper and note at what points 
on the scale the edges of the paper fall; 
by adding the two numbers and di- 
viding by 2, you have the centering 
point. If you want to center a heading 
on a page where you are using one mar- 
gin wider than the other, add the num- 
bers at which the margin stops are 
placed and divide by 2, to obtain the 
centering point. 

To center Club Minutes, therefore, 
you would set the carriage at the cen- 
ter of your paper and then backspace 
once for each pair of spaces as you 
say them to yourself, like this— 


comes 
centering 


( depress backspacer 
l release backspacer 

u depress backspacer 
b release backspacer 
space depress backspacer 
M release backspacer 

i depress backspacer 
n release backspacer 

u depress backspacer 
t release backspacer 

e depress backspacer 
s release backspacer 


—and then you are ready to type the 
line. Once you have learned how much 
pressure to exert on your backspacer, 
you can “backspace-center” rapidly. 
When you center the second line, Li- 
gonier Steno Cirele, you will find you 
have one letter left at the end 
after calling off and backspacing for 
the pairs: £-t . . <« GO. + « MH nw 
Of oss BORCOD 2 HO ss HO 


over 


. with a final 
e left over. Whenever this happens, do 
not backspace for the extra letter. 


space-C ivy... Cel, 


Technical fine point: Actually, a heading is 
centered perfectly only when it does have a 
left-over character. This is because the ‘‘center” 
is actually a typewriter space. In the word 


other, for example, you would backspace twice 
(once for o-t and once for h-e); waen you typed 
the word, you would have two letters before 
the center space, one letter in the center space, 


This is 


explains why you 


and two letters after the center space 


important only because it 
must not backspace for a single left-over letter: 
material grossly off 


doing so would throw the 


center. 
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kLixcreise 1 is so easy that you should 
be able to center and type the three 
lines in 1 minute. 


EXERCISE 2 is like Exercise 1 except 
that two of the lines are “letterspaced.”’ 
Whenever you spread a heading by put- 
ting a space after each letter, as you 
do in the first and fourth lines, you 
should have three 
words. 


spaces between 
When backspacing, call your pairs 
like this: H-space 


T-space : 
‘J-space G-space 


opace-space 
R-space 


E-space 


G-s pace 
Space-space ... R- 
space, and so on. Because the last let- 
ter in the letterspaced line does not 
have a blank after it, you do not back 
up for the last letter when backspacing 
for letterspaced lines. 


G-s pace 


Another technic« fine point The expert does 
not say “space’’ after each letter He simply 
backspaces once for each letter and normal space 
in a line that is to be letterspaced, except for 
the last letter. The expert would say, as he 


backspaced, T H E S pace G R I 

G G S pace R I G H ig E and 

stop short of the final R. Quicker, that’s 
Practice Exercise 2 until you can 

center the four lines in 1% minutes. 


EXERCISE 3 is a unique lesson: it 
shows how you can _ backspace-center 
any line from any give ncente ring point. 
You don’t always center lines in the 
middle of the paper. Sometimes, as in 
Exercise 3, you center lines at as- 
signed points. 

The first line is, of course, centered 
on the paper. Then the two periods and 
the words General Manager are cen- 
tered directly under the 7 of the first 
line—set the carriage at that point and 
use it as the centering point. In the 
same way, Pranches is centered under 
the G of General and Sales is centered 
under the r of Manager. Use the same 
technique on the right-hand half of 
the diagram, too. 

Maximum time: 2 minutes. 


EXERCISE 4 teaches two important 
tricks. First, it shows that there are 
times when you have to center one line 
before being able to position other 
lines around it. 

Secondly, it introduces the problem 
of making two lines end evenly. In this 
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exercise, you can see that the 1-9-4-9 
falls directly below the h-e-r-s of 
Smithers. But suppose the lines were 
much longer or were written in hand- 
writing and you could not see where 
the bottom line was to begin. What 
would you do? 

This is technical but important: You 
set the carriage one Space be yond where 
you want the last letter to appear and 
then back up once for each letter and 
space in the copy you are aligning. In 
the example, you want the 9 to come 
directly under the s in Smithers. So, 
you would set your carriage one space 
after that s and then back up once for 
each of the characters in 1-9-4-9. That 
operation brings your carriage to the 
right place to start typing. 

To type Exercise 4, therefore, the ex- 
pert proceeds like this: 

Centers carriage 

2. Backspace-centers for the name 

3. Types By. Backspaces twice to get to the 
B again. Drops down one line 

4. Types the name. (When he fin‘shes_ the 


name, he is, of course, one space after that last 
s—ready for backspacing for 1949.) 

5. Holding his right hand at the end of the 
carriage so that it cannot move, he spaces down 
one line by striking the carriage-throw lever 
once, 

6. Backspaces for 1949 (four backspaces) 


7. Types 1949 


An expert can center the little ex- 
ercise in less time than you need for 
reading about it. Time allowed: % 
minute. 


EXERCISE 5 shows how you should cen- 
ter two short lines when there is only 
one letter difference between them. 
(Hotel has five letters; Main has four.) 
Use your backspacer to “hold” the car- 
riage at a halfway point while you 
type each letter in the shorter line. To 
type the M so it falls midway under 
Ho, for example, set the carriage at the 
o and then slowly depress the back- 
spacer until the printing point is half- 
way between H and 0; hold the carriage 
there while you type M. Continue in the 
same way with the other letters in 
Main. 


Technical fine point: On some typewriters you 
can use the spacebar for “half spacing.” On 
some machines, you see, the carriage moves half 
a space when you depress the spacebar and then 
moves the other half space when you release the 
spacebar. If you have such a typewriter, you 
would set the carriage under the H of Hotel and 
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depress and hold down the spacebar while you 
strike the M of Main. This operation will bring 
the M halfway between the H and o. You would 
continue in the same way with the other letters 
in Main. 


Maximum time: % minute. 


EXERCISE 6 is a combination of some of 
the preceding exercises. The expert 
would work in these steps: 


etterspace and center MENU. 


2 ente 


I 
2. « +r the second line. 
Center Celery under the F of Fruit. 
i. Center Radishes under the e of Monte. 
5. ¢ +r the third line. 
Center Green Peas under the C of Chicken, 
Center Potatoes under the e of Surprise. 
8. Align the S of Salad under the C of Celery. 
9. By backspacing from one space after the 


‘ente 


second s of Radishes, align Dressing under 
Radishea. 


1 


10. Center last two lines. 


Typing a menu is easy when you 
know how to do it. Time: not over 2 
minutes. 


EXERCISE 7 can be done in either of two 
ways. For your practice, make a row 
of 10 asterisks to represent the width 
of the cartoon. 

Method A. Determine the horizontal 
center of the cartoon and center each 
line from that point. One way to de- 
termine the center of the cartoon is to 
measure it with a ruler, of course. Or, 
after the paper is inserted, you can 
space across the width of the cartoon 
and count the number of spaces it is 
wide; half that number would give you 
the center. Or, if you note at what 
points on the scale the sides of the car- 
toon fall, you could add those numbers, 
divide the total by 2, and so have the 
centering point. 

Method B. Any time that you have 
one line to center under another, you 
can note how many spaces difference 
there are between the two lines and 
split the difference. In Exercise 7, Joan 
Edwardson is 4 spaces wider than the 
cartoon; so, obviously, the name should 
tart 3 spaces wider than Chairman; 
so the title should be indented 3 spaces 
from the start of the name. 


Technical fine point: It is usually quicker to 
count the number of spaces, in determining the 
difference. You could, however, type one line, 
space out (on the spacebar) the second line, and 
then note how many spaces difference you get. 
Do this for long lines. 


Time allowed, after you have typed 
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the asterisks to represent the cartoon: 
4 minute. Suggestion: Try both Meth- 
od A and Method B, but after the first 
attempt, use different names and titles, 
to make it a fair trial. 


EXERCISE 8 looks harder than it is. 
It consists of four lines, each centered 
from the same point. Because this is a 
signature block, it probably falls right 
of the center of the paper. 

Just to learn a neat trick, however, 
do this: Assume that you want the 
longest line—the company name—to 
come out even with the right margin 
of a letter you are typing (say, for ex- 
ample, to end at 70) and that you want 
the other lines to be centered above and 
under it. 

You would set your carriage at 71 
(one space beyond where you want the 
line to end, remember?) and backspace 
once for each two spaces that the long- 
est line will occupy. When you back- 
space one-for-two like this, you are real- 
ly backspacing half way, aren’t you? 
Thus, by backspacing one-for-two for 
the company name, you come to the 
centering point to use for each of the 
lines in that signature block. 

Slick! Time allowed: 2 minutes. 


YES, CENTERING IS EASY when you know 
how to do it. After you have practiced 
each exercise until you can finish it in 
the time indicated, you should be able 
to complete the entire test in 10 min- 
utes easily. Then you are ready for the 
“advanced work” in centering—tabula- 
tion—which we'll look at next month. 

Oh, are you still wondering about 
that one student who did complete the 
test in 10 minutes when I gave it to 
my class of office workers? That young 
lady, to give her credit, fooled me com- 
pletely by doing the really practical 
thing: She copied the test itself. 

Bless her, she didn’t center a single 
line! She simply inserted the test into 
her machine; noted at what point on 
the scale each line began; removed the 
test from the machine; and then, using 
the points she had noted, calmly typed 
the entire test without once using her 
backspace key! 





[The second article in this year’s series on 
“typing as professionals do it” will tell you how 
to type tabulations quickly and neatly by using 
the backspace key and spacebar instead of pencil, 
paper, and arithmetic.] 








Transcription Talent Teaser 


EK. LILLIAN 


~ 


Mr. John Winthrop 


RA tu , Wan % 1 n ep 
3 1500 Bd'way, New York City 





HUTCHINSON 





4 My Dear Mr. Winthrop, 

§ We are searching for reliable energetic representative for our 
~ Q *) anna 7 ; +4 ” a : +} TY 

6 line of radios, record players and television sets, in the N. Y. Me 
7 polita rea. This district includes southern New York State westerr 
§ Connecticut and norther : ° 

9 We understand that you have n 
ie - a ~ ‘ath | 74 
10 have ie itstandin; viab r 
rea ents are of superior construction, they 
2 ind, best of all, they are very well 
o 
14 ny of our employees have been with us 25 years or more--proof 
] of the companies fare treatment of it's personal. 

16 We are not looking for a genius, but for a man who is dependable 
17 one whom customers, new and old alike, respect, and one who has ideas 
> | A od aa lo - 

8 Are you interested in the position? 


20 
ow’S YOUR transcription talent? 
Can you spot an error in tran- 
scription English with one eye 
closed? Here’s a test for you: There 


are 30 errors in the “Teaser” abov .. If 
you can spot every one of them in five 
minutes, you have real transcription 
talent—and you don’t need to read the 
rest of this article! 

If you cannot untangle the mistakes 
in this month’s Teaser, however, you’ll 
find the clues in this article are worth 
their weight in gold erasure crumbs. 

You see, a really talented transcriber 
knows how to punctuate correctly, 
where to capitalize, when to abbreviate, 
what spelling demons to watch for, how 
to arrange quoted material, whether to 
spell out numbers or write the figures, 
and other details of transcription. 


14 


Salesmanager 


Is THIS TALENT REALLY IMPORTANT? In 
deed it is! It is the thing that pays 
big dividends in secretarial salaries. 

No matter how accurately and rapid- 
ly you take dictation and typewrite, 
your twin skills go for nought if you 
cannot convert those pretty outlines, 
by means of your fast-moving type- 
writer, into mailable transcripts. 

Moreover, the successful secretary has 
to be alert to detecting and quietly 
correcting any slips that the dictator 
may make. The talented transcription 
artist has to be a master of transcrip- 
tion English. 

For the past two years, your Gregg 
Writers have been carrying “Teasers” 
to help you build and keep bright your 
transcription talent. A Teaser was 
published one month, and the key and 
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an explanation were published the fol- 
lowing month. However, so many read- 
ers have written in to tell us that they 
enjoy the Teasers, that this year we 
are going to give you one of thes« 
merry, tantalizing games every month. 

The new series of Teasers will be 
different, you will find. Each Teaser 
will contain a variety of errors, to be 
sure; but each Teaser will also bé 
“loaded” with a great number of errors 
ff one special variety. Each Teaser, 
therefore, will help you review some 
aspect of transcription English at the 
same time that you enjoy playing the 
part of transcription detective. 


Do YOU KNOW how to get the fullest val 
ue from these Transcription Teasers? 
It isn’t enough just to look at them. 
This is what you should do: 

First, you should see how many of the 
errors you can find—that’s like a ga-ie. 

Secondly, you should read the rules 
ind explanations about the special kind 
f mistakes with which the Teaser is 
“loaded.” 

Thirdly, you should go back through 
the Teaser itself, to see whether you 
have learned how to catch the errors 
you missed in your first inspection. 

Fourthly, you should turn to the key 
(see page 16 of this issue) and double 
check the accuracy of your proofread- 
ing. 

Finally, you should type a corrected, 
mailable copy of the Teaser itself. As 
you type, concentrate on each correc 
tion you make, so that you will sense 
the need for when a similar 
situation arises in your own transcrip- 
tion, and will automatically solve your 
transcription problem correctly. 


cautior 


WE’RE STARTING THE SERIES with comma 
errors because the comma is the most 
frequently used mark of punctuation. 


Do you know the rules that govern the 
use of the comma? Here are four that 
are important: 


1. When the last member of a series 
of three or more items is preceded by 
“and,” “or,” or “nor,” place a comma 
before the conjunction as well as be- 
tween the other items. 

The city government collects money from li- 
cense fees, franchises, and concessions. 

High school girls often earn money during 
vacations by clerking in stores, by working in 
tearooms, or by doing office work. 


The purpose of this rule is to pre- 
vent the last two items in the series 
from being grouped together by mistake. 
Notice what a difference the comma 
makes in the meaning of these other- 
wise identical sentences: 

Wanted: new employees for work in our pur- 
j 


chasing, advertising and sales departments 


Wanted new employees for work in our 
purchasing, advertising, and sales departments. 


The first sentence implies that there 
are two departments only—the pur- 
chasing department and the advertis- 
ing and sales department. The second 
sentence shows clearly, by the mere in- 
clusion of one tiny comma, that there 
are three distinct departments—the 
purchasing, the advertising, and the 
sales. Therefore, since in some cases 
the comma is essential, it is preferable 
to use it in all cases and thus avoid 
any confusion. Business letters must 
be absolutely clear, and they should also 
be consistent. 

2. If the series comes elsewhere than 
at the end of the sentence, do not type 
a comma after the last item of the 
series unless the sentence structure de- 
mands it. 


Wrong Is handwritten, typewritten, or 
printed, matter allowed in parcel-post packages? 
Right: Is handwritten, typewritten, or printed 


matter allowed in parcel-post packages? 


The name E. Lillian Hutchinson is well known to those who have been regular 
readers of the Gregg Writer. She is the author of “English Style Studies for Stenog- 
raphers,” which many bright-eyed followers of last year’s Transcription Talent 
Tecsers received as a reward for correctly transcribing the contest letter in the 
series. She is also coauthor of “The English of Business’ and “Gregg Speed Build- 
ing for Colleges.” Too. she answers the questions on English and transcription that 
are sent to the Gregg Writer Information Desk. Her regular job, as head of the 
Editing and Styling Department of the Gregg Publishing Company, is to pilot manu- 
scripts for textbooks through the various editorial processes. 
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4 7 } 1¢ , . “ , . "1 
Oo. If tne Items In a series contain 


commas, then insert semicolons between 


1. When two or more adjectives mov 
fy a noun, insert a comma between the 
adjectives if each modifies the noun 


alone. 


But, if the first adjective modifies th 
idea of the combination of the nour 
With the second adjective, do not use a 
comma, 


In the first of the above sentences, 
; 


(p-fo-date nodifies the 


combined 
thought of filing equipment. In the seec- 
ond sentence, unsatisfactory modifies 
financial statement. 
Some more rules governing the uss 


¢ 


of the comma wi 


be discussed in the 
October issue. And, oh, yes, we did 
not mention that in April there will b« 
a Contest! 


Key to the Transcription 
Teaser 


(1) Spel it September (2) 

include the yea 

(4) Spell out Broad /; (5) no comma after 
Broadway: (6) put city and state na pa 
rate line (7) mit w i ¢ 7, (8) ‘ 1 
zone number; (9) spell out name f ate 

4. (10) dear not Dear (11) insert col 
tead of comma. 

(12) Insert comma betweer 
cneraetio, 

6. (13) Insert comma after player (14) « 
ma after sets i nnecessary; (15) spell « 
New Yorl 
(16) Insert « mma after S te 

8. (17) Insert comma after Conne 

) (18) On ( na afte wusu 

10 (19) In rt comma after outst / 

11 (20) Semi I t comma, afte tr 
fio 

12. (21) Insert f 


(22) sre t f enty ‘ 
(25) com; nus, not companies (24) f r 
¢ ¢ ) ; 
r ré (25) not ifs; (26) personne 
1 rac 
(li) Semict I not <« nma ifter le} 

} 

le 
(28) Sen r n ‘ ift ‘ 
(20) Add the ‘ your ul comma 
ne < ing 
( ) Sale V ” , 





INFORMATION 
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> What is the proper punctuation in the salu- 
tation of a friendly letter? Example: Dear 
Ernest.—V J. 

In informal social correspondence, it 

conside re d quite correct to follow the 
salutation by a comma. However, a 
colon is more often used. The comma is 
more frequently used in Great Britain. 


> What is the proper use of “ . like me... 
and “. .. like I. . .”? Of “toward” and 
“SewaeGe 7 ©F “. .. them be . . -” oe 


"?7—M.T.P 
Like pile and lilce I. W he n likee 1S used 


as a preposition, the word is followed 
by the objective case; thus: “She walks 
like me.” 


than him 


Like is incorrectly used as a conjunc- 
tion meaning “as.” 
Wrong: He oes like he plea 
Right: He doe as he please 
Toward and towards. Both words ar 
correct as prepositions, but the first 
seems to be preferred in American us 
e. 
Thai he and than h hit. Than he is the 
correct form in most cases, as he is the 
subject of a clause, which may be ex- 
pressed or understood; thus: 


ag’ 


I do more work than he 
I do more work than he do 
Than is a preposition, and so requires 
the objective case, as in the rather ar- 
chaic expression than whom; i.e., “Solo- 
mon, than whom none is wiser.” 


> In this sentence, ‘“‘Last February there was 
talk about the John Doe Paper Company. ... ,” 
why is the word “talk’’ used in the present an 
not in the past tense ?—A.B.M. 


The word “talk” in this sentence is a 
noun—not a verb. The word is used in 
the sense of “a conversation.” There- 
fore the problem of tense doesn’t arise. 
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Subject BEARINGS 

MANUFACTURER ADDAESS 
| John Blaine Co. New York 
| frank Freemont, Inc. New York 
| kogers Upfield Co. Chicago 


| 


| 








NUMBER ___DATE 

A-922 7-11-49 

138-X 7-25-49 

41F16 8-26-49 L— 





Cataloguing Your Catalogues 


MILDRED STRAND 


T ONE TIME or another, every sec- 
retary has to find quickly a cata- 
logue from a particular firm or 
whole group of catalogues related to 
one kind of merchandise. 
“The factory has. to 


gs,” the 


have a rush 


manager 
may say. “Bring me the catalogues.” 
If it isn’t ball bearings, it’s new sta- 
nery or special typewriter ribbons 
any of the thousands of other items 
nvolved in business. A wise secretary 
ye who has carefully saved her cata- 
logues and who has_ systematically 
t indexed them so that she 
what she or her employer 
and can find it quickly. 
In our office, we have found a three- 


' : 
rea ana 
can find 


wants 


irt system for cataloguing our cata- 
logues to be highly satisfactory. We 
ave an index file arranged by types 


merchandise. We have another file 
that contains the catalogues, arranged 
We have 
sticker system to give us the name 
the branch or of tl 


alphabetically by firm names, 


ol he representative 
ho serves us on behalf of each firm. 
The index file is composed of 5 by -§ 


cards, 


With a separate card for each 


‘ } 7 ; 
Cptembe) 19 ) 


kind of merchandise in which we are 
interested. At the top of the card we 
indicate the kind of merchandise— 
bearings, in the card shown in the il- 
lustration—and below that information 
we indicate the name of each company 
from whom we 
logue that gives prices and specifica- 
tions about the merchandise. 
Sometimes, incidentally, a catalogue 
contains information about more than 
one type of equipment; so, 


have received a cata- 


some cata- 
logues may be indexed on several cards. 

The catalogues themselves are placed 
in standard manila folders titled with 
the names of the manufacturers. These 
folders are filed alphabetically so that, 
once the name of the company has been 
determined from the card-index file, it 
is easy to locate the catalogue. Cata- 
logues that are too large for our filing 
cabinets are placed in a bookcase, and 
a notation about the exact location is 
made on the index cards. 

As a final touch of efficiency, the 
names of the local distributors, their 
addresses, the name and telephone num- 
ber of each local salesman, and other 
helpful information are all entered with 








each catalogue. If the salesman gives 
us his card, we staple it to the front 
of the catalogue or on the file folder. 
If his card does not give enough infor- 
mation, or if we do not receive a card, 
we type the information on gummed 
labels and fasten the labels to the 
logue or to the folder. 

How does the system work? When the 
manager says he wants the catalogues 
on bearings, we turn first to the card 
file and look up the card on bearings. 


cata- 


That card tells us the names of the com- 
panies whose catalogues include infor- 
mation on bearings. We _ get those 
catalogues from the alphabetic manu- 
facturers’ file. When the manager has 
selected the proper item and is ready to 
send in his order, we know where to 
send it to get quickest delivery. 

How does the system work? Efficient- 
ly! Once the 
a few 


system has been set up, 
minutes’ work now and then 
easily keeps it up to date. 


If I Had Only Had a Teacher! 


ARTHUR G. 


HEN I was a boy of twelve, and 

that was a good many years ago, 

one of my uncles married a pret- 
ty, charming Pittsburgh stenographer. 
I had always liked him; and, when I 
met his bride, I was completely capti- 
vated. She was from the Big City. She 
was lovely. And she knew shorthand. 

I didn’t know what shorthand really 
was, I must admit; but, when I heard 
that she could write shorthand (‘“fasi 
as a fella can talk, they say!’’) I mar- 
veled and worshiped her. The day | 
met her, I resolved to learn shorthand 
myself. 

As a result, I am that most 
nate of mortals—a self-taught 
hand writer. How I wish I 
teacher! 


unfortu- 
short- 
had had a 


I GOT OFF TO A FAST START. Never hav- 
ing seen any shorthand writing, I im- 
mediately invented a system of my 
own—naturally; that is the way a 
twelve-year-old would start. 

But several years later I was still 
hunting for shorthand success. I made 
quite a collection of advertising circu- 
lars from schools that taught shorthand. 
This was just at the turn of the cen- 
tury, and there were dozens of compet- 
ing shorthand systems in vogue. Prac 
tically every business school had _ its 
own system, and nearly every system 
claimed to have champions who could 


write at tremendous speeds. The ex- 


P 
Ls 


SKEELES 


perts, it seemed, never bothered with 
speeds of less than 250 or 275 or, in 
some cases, 300 words a minute. 
Studying these circulars led me to 
dream of winning speed 
following impassioned flights of 
tory, of writing “as fast as a fella can 
talk,” of earning—maybe, but after all 
this was a dream 


contests, of 


ora- 


-(l hundre d dollars a 
month! Studying the circulars also con- 
vinced me that I could learn shorthand 
myself. I felt that I would progress 
much faster withoyt the dragging hand- 
icap of waiting for a whole class to 
keep up with me. So, I bought a Manual 
and started to learn shorthand. It was 
1900, the dawn of a new era. 


Except for the few shorthand outlines 


shown on the cireulars, I had never 
seen any shorthand except my own 
notes and the plates in the book I 


bought. I was fascinated by the basic 
idea of shorthand itself. The writing 
of whole words with just a stroke or 
two, with just a flick of the pen, seemed 
pure magic; so, I studied hard. I mem- 
orized the rules, practiced the words, 
copied the plates. 

Even though I had no one to dictate 
to me, I did make some progress. I did 
master, after a fashion, the basic ele- 
ments of shorthand theory. After a 
couple of years of self-instruction- 
that would have been a couple of months 
if I had had a teacher—I enrolled in a 
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Suppose that you were a farmer boy of twelve, and that you were firmly resolved 
to write shorthand ‘as fast as a fella can talk.’ You would do, probably, exactly 
what Mr. Skeeles did—teach yourself. And then in a few years you'd end up 
with the same comment: “If I had only had a teacher!” 


usiness college for dictation practice. 
Then I discovered how far off home 
hase I had drifted: the teacher asked 
me how I made a period, so that she 
could tell where my sentences ended. I 
found I didn’t really know even my 
asic theory. 


BUT, REMEMBERING “fast as a fella 
ean talk,” I stuck with my shorthand. 
| delighted in finding more and more 
shortcuts and contractions and abbre- 
viations. If I had only had a good 
teacher to tell me the truth—that it was 
not my farmer’s fingers but my un- 
trained brain that kept me from writ- 
ing rapidly—I would have progressed 
much faster than I actually did. It was 
not until many years later that I read 
in one of Mr. Swem’s articles a state- 
nent that any teacher could have told 
me when I first started: “The longer 
| write shorthand, the longer I write 
shorthand.” 

The experts write long outlines, I 
discovered—but not until I had spent 
many years trying to write shorter and 
shorter notes. 

I should insert here a word of self- 
defense: I was following the bad ex- 
ample of the shorthand authors. In 
those days, a favorite device of nearly 
every shorthand author was to show 
that a given paragraph could be written 
in his system in fewer strokes than in 
a competing system. Many of the cir- 
culars I read emphasized that feature. 

It was natural, therefore, that I 
thought the secret of high speed in 
shorthand was using more and more 
ibbreviations. I didn’t realize that it 
took me longer to remember which ab- 
brevation to use than it would have 
taken to write the word in full. If I 
had had a teacher, I’d have known 
better, 


EVENTUALLY I did master shorthand. 
“Eventually” sounds like a long time, 
and it is—or was. There were many 
disadvantages in my learning situation, 
and they cost me a great deal of time 
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and a tremendous amount of effort. Just 
thinking about those disadvantages 
points out how much a teacher could 
have helped me. 

I had the drive and the incentive, of 
course—“as fast as a fella can talk, 
they say!”—and that was one advan- 
tage. But so many disadvantages! 

For one thing, I did not know the 
right conditions for practice. I didn’t 
know about the correct table height, the 
correct writing tools, the best length 
for practice periods, the proper kinds 
of practice materials. I would go for 
days at a time without writing any 
shorthand at all; and then, on other 
days, I would spend hours and hours 
on end practicing (and making worse 
and worse notes) in my notebook. I 
tackled business letters, for example, 
when I had not yet mastered the prin- 
ciples by which many of the words 
should have been written. I didn’t know 
how or with what to practice. 

For another thing, I never knew when 
I was succeeding. I wrote my outlines 
too large. I wrote with too much pres- 
sure on my pencil. I seldom bothered to 
read what I had written. I rarely 
looked up the correct outline for a word 
that was unfamiliar. I seldom had 
speed-building dictation. I didn’t know 
the difference between correct charac- 
ters and nearly correct ones. How a 
teacher could have helped me! 





COME TO THINK OF IT, it’s a wonder that 
I ever did master shorthand. I was at 
different times a stenographer, a secre- 
tary, a reporter. I still use my short- 
hand; the original draft of this article 
was jotted down in shorthand. But I 
am not so competent a writer of short- 
hand as I might have been if it had 
been my privilege to have learned un- 
der a teacher. 

A teacher who would have demon- 
strated for me. A teacher who would 
have guided my practice efforts. A 
teacher who would have corrected me 
and explained the difference between 
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Some Facility Drills in Shorthand 
Penmanship 


Msn e 


2 Ee 


ry ae 
Precision Practice . 


RIGHT MOTION HORIZONTAL CURVE DRILL 
} 
G Zag 2 


> 
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Movement Drill - I 


Movement Drill - 


ag 


Practice in Proportions 


Analytical Study of Forms 


«ee. ees 
Movement Drill 


CIRCLE JOININGS TO REVERSED CURVES 


Movement Drill 


i ee a 


Precision Practice 
REVERSED CURVES OF UNEQUAL LENGTH 
we me 
—»> 
a Re i en ae 


> 


ee ee 


Movement Drill for Reversed Curves 
of Unequal Length 


Anelytical Study of Forms 
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failure and fault on one hand and suc- munity high school. As I looked in a 
ess and correctness on the other. A window, I glimpsed shorthand charac- 
\ teacher who would have kept my ob-_ ters on the blackboard and heard the 


jectives straight. A teacher who would voice of a teacher and then the eager 

have cared about my progress, been voice of a student reading back from 

sad when I failed and glad when I notes. I hope that someday that student 

succeeded. A teacher. may write a sequel to these thoughts 
Today I walked slowly by our com- “I’m glad I had a teacher... .” 


| WHO'S WHO IN 
SHORTHAND 
SPEED 


EXAMINER A. A. BOWLFE 





Reports 


Dorothy Hicks 





HE CHARMING MISS whose picture to take and complete with distinction 

is shown here reached her high both the secretarial-science and the 

> speed rapidly. Miss Dorothy  shorthand-reporting courses at Detroit 
Hicks passed the 200-word-a-minute Commercial College. Because of her 
Gregg Expert Test when she was only youth, Miss Hicks decided that it would 
eighteen years of age. She won this be wise to spend a year or two as a 
distinction while attending Detroit law stenographer, to get further drill- 
Commercial College. We believe that ing in the fundamentals of law terms, 

she is the youngest writer to receive before starting a court-reporting career. 


the Diamond award in the past year. So, she is now a legal stenographer. 
She won other collegiate honors, too— “It is interesting and exacting,” she 


the school’s spelling championship says of her job. She recommends that 
(100 per cent) and typing champion- anyone planning a _ legal-stenography 
ship (82 net words a minute on the’ or court-reporting career obtain thor- 
official 15-minute test)—and she ough training in the technical language 
achieved a record of 98 per cent in of the law before attempting to hold 
her English finals. A fine combination a position like hers. 
upon which to build shorthand speed! Like so many other experts, Miss 
Said Miss Hicks, when discussing Hicks gives great credit to her teachers 
her accomplishment, “I’ve found that for their encouragement, inspiration, 
more than shorthand alone is needed and skillful teaching. In addition to 
by a person who wants to become a_ her high school teacher, Mrs. Willick, 
shorthand speed writer. A thorough she cites Miss Lola Maclean and Miss 
knowledge of English and a high degree Josephine Rankin (“Two marvelous 
of skill in typing are essentials, also. teachers,” she exclaimed), both of De- 
Shorthand, typing, English—all three troit Commercial College. 
play equally vital parts in the produc- When Miss Hicks is not shorthanding, 
tion of an accurate transcript.” you will find her having a fine time 
Miss Hicks got her first stenographic with softball, basketball, riding, or 
training in Hazel Park (Michigan) tennis. But you'll probably find her 
High School. Then she went to Detroit shorthanding! 
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South of the Border 


CELIA DARLINGTON 


EXICO is a place where things 
happen to you. You may get im- 
patient waiting for something 
to get done—the laundry to come back 
or the lease on your apartment to be 
signed or the skyscraper 
street to be finished 


across the 
but that is more 
than balanced by a series of pleasant 
surprises, like the little maid who 
brings you an enormous bunch of car- 
nations on your “Saint’s Day” or the 
airplane pilot who goes out of his way 
17,000- 
simply to give his 


to circle the snowy crater of 
foot Popocatepetl 
passengers a thrill. 
Mexico City is a cosmopolitan mod- 
ern city of two and a half million peo- 
ple. It is a beautiful and sunny city, 
with wide tree-shaded boulevards, with 
supermodern buildings intermingled 
with old palaces and churches of pink 
rock, with bustling open-air markets 
filled with color and music. There’s the 
bracing air of a high altitude and, for 
background, towering mountains and 
snowy volcanoes. People from every- 
where in the world are there: refugees 
from Europe, tourists from the States, 
businessmen from South America, In- 
dians from the country. If you relax, 
you'll enjoy Mexico; but, if you expect 
life to be modeled after that at home 
in the States, you could go berserk. 


— 


THIS IS TRUE in a job in Mexico, too. I 
started finding that out on my first day 
at work. My job was with an American 
doctor, half of whose patients were 
English-speaking, half Spanish-speak- 
ing, and the other half (in his busy of- 
fice there were certainly that many 
halves) polyglot: German, Italian, 
French, and even pure Aztec. 

“But I can’t speak Spanish,” I 
murmured when he offered me the job. 

“Neither could I a few years ago,” 
he said, “but you learn—the hard way.” 

One telephone is bad enough when 
you’re not sure of undérstanding what 
comes over it, but two should be for- 
bidden. Mexico City had two telephone 
systems, which were by no means in- 
terconnecting when I was there. [They 
have since been joined.] So, if you 
wanted to talk to all your friends or 
business contacts, you had to have two 
phones. Otherwise, suppose you were 
faced with trying to call someone with 
a “Mexicano” line when you had an 
“Ericsson”? You would have to find a 
mutual acquaintance with both phones 
and relay the message; or, failing this, 
vou might locate a neighbor, and your 
message would be speeded across by 
messenger. 

A telephone conversation in Mexico 
City is very damaging to the ego. First, 
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The author went from California to Mexico City as a tourist. Liking what she 
saw. she got a job as secretary to an American doctor, so she could stay longer 
in Mexico. She was equipped with one Spanish word, “Manana.” which “I found 
very useful but hardly adequate to cover all contingencies.” She is going to 


Mexico again, sometime. Manana. 


there is the abrupt exclamation “Quién 
habla?” [Who’s speaking?] or “A donde 
hablo?” [Where am I speaking to?] 
This leaves it up to you, if you have 
been rash enough to answer the phone, 
to explain yourself. 

When you make a call yourself, you 
may find that you are talking to some- 
one who cannot understand your brand 
of Spanish, even though it is delivered 
with your best gringo accent. “No en- 
tiendo!”’ [I don’t understand!] he cries 
happily, before you have had a chance 
to get many well-chosen words out of 
your mouth; “No entiendo, S« norital” 
and from then on nothing will get you 
two together. Or, when you answer the 
phone on an incoming call and go 
through your gambit with the best 
idioms you can muster, you may find 
after ten minutes of sweat and struggle 
that the voice on the other end of the 
line is American, too, and has been 
struggling just as hard as you have. 


AS YOU SEE, a secretarial job in Mexico 
can be fun—if you have an active sense 
of humor. Besides the telephone, which 
is always a source of cheerful amuse- 
ment, you have your career as recep- 
tionist. This includes, aside from the 
luties you are used to, an astounding 
amount of handshaking. A secretary in 
a doctor’s office in Mexico gets her hand 
shaken by each incoming patient, each 
outgoing patient, and each member of 
each patient’s family. This seems to 
be part of the routine. With it go much 
easy and polite conversation and a 
suave social manner seldom met with in 
an American office. 

Another thing about such an office 
is that it is crowded not only with pa- 
tients but with patients’ relatives. There 
seems to be a tradition that one never 
ventures to the doctor alone. The top 
record in my experience was seven 
relatives to escort one victim. After a 
few such incidents, my employer in- 
stalled benches in the waiting room. 

You soon learn, in sending out mail 
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in Mexico, that some mailboxes are in- 
stalled apparently for show: No one 
collects mail from them. Many business 
firms, taking no chances, send a boy to 
the main post office every afternoon to 
drop the mail in at the source. 


DicTATION, I found, was much the 
same as at home—most of the time. 
But there were moments: when certifi- 
cates had to be made out in Spanish, 
when case histories had to be taken 
from non-English-speaking patients, 
and so on. When a famous Mexican 
painter was going to give a speech on 
modern art and had to dictate it to 
someone in a hurry, I found myself 
elected, my face apparently not betray- 
ing my unilingual state. I put down 
what I heard, but people who later at- 
tended the great man’s lecture told me 
that he seemed to deliver it with an un- 
due amount of hesitation. 

Moral to be inserted here: It would 
be a good idea, if you are thinking of 
traveling south and taking a job there, 
to start learning Spanish. Now. It’s not 
a hard language, but the more you 
know the better off you’ll be. The sec- 
retary who knows shorthand in both 
languages is tops down there and draws 
a top salary. In much of the commerce, 
the tourist and other businesses, the 
two languages are equally important. 
Mexicans cue up by the hundreds to en- 
roll for courses in English. If you can 
learn their language and have your 
own too, you'll be in clover. 





AS I SAID EARLIER, you can go berserk 
working in a Latin-American office, 
even one with American overtones, if 
you are a slave to our national speeded- 
up way of life. You can go mad waiting 
for the printer to deliver the letter- 
heads you ordered last year, or for th 
repairman to deliver your typewriter, 
or for the man you are trying to reac’ 
on the phone to arrive at his office. 
Eleven o’clock is the best time to 
reach anyone in Mexico. If you can’t 








get to them then, for seven days run- 
ning, they are probably on vacation. 

In Latin-American countries business 
is run as a social occupation and an 
end in itself. All you have to do is ac- 
cept this fact and relax. It may occur to 
you, indeed, that it has advantages over 
our more hectic Don’t hurry, 
ever. Just remember the story (which 
Mexicans enjoy telling as a joke on 
themselves) of the Mexican executive 
who turned down an invitation to a 
business luncheon. “You must excuse 
me,” he said. “I’m busy all day tomor- 
row. I have to write a letter.” 


system. 


SO YoU STILL think it would be fun to 
vork in a Latin-American country? So 
did I; and it was. However, don’t rush 
down there hoping to land a job imme- 
diately, because the Mexicans (and 
undoubtedly other Latin-American gov 
ernments also) are fussy about foreign- 
ers’ working. In general, only ten pet 
cent of the employees of any firm can 
be foreigners, according to law, and 
there are heavy fines for infringement. 
You will not even be allowed to enter 
the country as a job seeker. You must 
come either as a tourist or 
and papers arranged fully beforehand. 
If you are ini 


with job 


interested in obtaining a 





away 


job, you should try the U. S. 
partment or 
that representatives 
abroad; or you may prefer to approach 
some of the large 
United States that have branches 
abroad. In Mexico City there ar 
branches of the National City Bank, 
the Chevrolet and Ford companies, Gen- 
eral Electric, and 
name only a few. 


State De- 
other government 


sends 


some 


agency 


businesses in the 


Eastman Kodak, to 


BEST OF ALL, however, would be to take 
a vacation, with a round-trip ticket and 
a permit to enter as a tourist, and go 
south of the border fancy free, to take 
a look around. You could make friends, 
pick up some Spanish, have a 
time, and take note of what office jobs 
are like in Latin countries. You’d find, 
for one thing, that salaries are lower 
than at home, but the pace is 
more leisurely and the cost of 
not quite so high. 

At the end of the trip you'd 
things and 
self, and perhaps then you might eve 
decide, “I think I’d like a secretarial 
job abroad for a year or two. It offers 
something new, something stimulating. 


I'll look 


good 


much 
living 


nave seen 


interesting youl 


enjioved 


into the possibilities right 


nananada, 


wip Gendreau { 


Mexico City’s Avenida de Juarez, with the Monumento de la Revolucion 
in the extreme background 
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The Beginning of Things toCome 


FLORENCE 


ELAINE 


ULRICH 


Director of the Gregg Writer's Credentials Service 


ILLIONS OF STUDENTS all over the 
world will have the thrilling ex- 
perience this month of starting 

ona program of training for a business 
career. Are you one of them? 

The interest and zest with which you 
accomplish your daily assignments in 
shorthand and typing will determine 
largely your ultimate success in the use 
f shorthand and typing. Laying a good 
foundation, expert and sturdy enough 
to hold the whole structure of a career, 
sas important to the student of stenog- 
raphy as it is to the architect who is 
building a great cathedral. Upon such 
a foundation you can build a business 
structure that will make your career 
enduring, pleasant, and fruitful. 


| RECALL receiving a letter from a man 
vho, during the last depression, found 
he could even rebuild his career on his 
shorthand foundation. As a young man, 
he had begun as a stenographer in a 
bank and worked up to the post of vice- 
president. He held that position for a 
number of years; then came the crash 
of 1929! 

“I was out of a job for two years,” he 
wrote, “moving from one place to an- 
other in a vain effort to find an opening. 
Then one day I walked into another 
bank and asked for a job 
was desperate. 

“The president told me that the only 
opening they had was for a _ stenog- 
rapher. 

“‘T’ll take it,’ I said, to his astonish- 
ment. And I did. You can see from the 
letterhead that I am once more a vice- 
president, a fact that I attribute wholly 
tomy having had a good foundation in 
shorthand in the early days, a founda- 
tion so strong that I could remember 
my shorthand well enough to do the 
Work of a stenographer again after 
‘wenty years. Shorthand offers unlim- 
ited possibilities. I am writing to sug- 
gest that you urge every student to 
make the most of his training in order 
to qualify for these opportunities.” 


any job. I 
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IF YOU LIKE SHORTHAND, as most Gregg- 
ites do, you will find reading and writ- 
ing it interesting. One of the quickest 
ways to learn shorthand and to build 
a firm foundation for skill in it is by 
reading as much shorthand as you can. 
In addition to this magazine and your 
textbook, there are interesting reading 
books available: The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow, The Christmas Carol, and many 
others, all written in beautiful short- 
hand. 

The way to learn to write shorthand 
efficiently is by practicing for a good 
writing style from the outset, before any 
poor writing habits can be formed. 

As an aid to you in your practice for 
good notes, you may obtain and use 
the Gregg Shorthand Corrective Slide. 
This helpful transparent 
strip of plastic with basic shorthand 
outlines shining through in red _ ink. 
After you have written an outline, you 
can determine whether or not you have 
written it accurately by placing the 
outline on the Corrector over the one 
you have made. Any faults in your writ- 
ing will show up when you compare the 
perfect outline on the Corrector with 
your outline. The correction of one’s 
shorthand writing style, you see, is very 
often nothing more than being able to 
see what’s wrong with it. The Correc- 
tor will enable you to detect your weak- 
nesses. Use it often. Practicing for per- 
fect notes is always fun and is certain 
to increase smoothness and fluency. 


device is a 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER, turn to the 
Junior O.G.A. Test on page 32 as soon 
as you are writing creditable notes and 
write a copy of that penmanship test 
in your best shorthand style. Use your 
Corrective Slide freely. Let it guide 
you in improving your outlines. As 
soon as you can write a reasonably good 
copy of the test, send your work to this 
department, together with the examina- 
tion fee, and the Junior O.G.A. Certifi- 
cate will be sent you if 

qualify. (There is also an 


your notes 


attractive 








Shorthand Writing Pin available for 
qualifying applicants; state when send- 
ing in your test whether certificate or 
pin or both is desired, and make your 
remittance accordingly.) 

Secretaries, stenographers, reporters, 
and advanced shorthand students should 
use the O.G.A. Membership Test, which 


appears this month on page. 28. 
“O.G.A.,” by the way, is the short for 
“Order of Gregg Artists,” world- 
famous organization of shorthand 


writers that has more than a million 
members. Passing the Membership Test 
makes you one of this great Order. 


WHETHER ADVANCED WRITER OR BEGIN- 
NER, before writing your test paper, first 
practice the words in the black panel 
alongside the O.G.A. Membership Test 
copy—also any other words in the test 
matter on which you feel you require 
special drill. Rewrite the test several 
times, or until you can see improvement 
in your writing; then copy the test in 
your most beautiful style (use a sheet 
from your notebook or any other good 
penmanship paper), and send it to us, 
together with the fee for examination 
und the certificate and/or pin. 

Either pen or pencil may be used in 
writing the tests; your best work, how- 
ever, can be done only with a pen or 
a Well-sharpened pencil. 

3efore sending in any specimens, al- 
ways scrutinize your copy carefully for 
proper form and proportion. Are the 
curves too shallow, the straight strokes 
bent, the hooks too wide, s-strokes too 
long, or small circles too large? Hunt 
out and correct any such faults; they 
will not only disqualify your specimen, 
but, if not corrected, will handicap you 
in reading your notes fluently. The 
shorthand style essential to turning out 
a full day’s work in an office is the style 
required for membership in the Order 
of Gregg Artists. 


THE JUNIOR ORDER OF ARTISTIC TYPISTS 
(O.A.T.) Test (published this month on 
page 32) is for the beginning typist. 
The Senior 0.A.T. Test (page 29) pre- 
sents a more difficult typing problem 
for the advanced student, stenographer, 
or typist. To earn either a Certificate 
of Membership or the O.A.T. Emblem 
Pin, or both, you should type an ac- 
curate, attractive copy of the O.A.T. 


26 





Test and submit it with the examina- 
tion fee to this department. The award 
is issued on a neat, well-placed, accurate 
copy of the test. If your paper qualifies, 
you will receive whatever award(s) you 
applied for. 

The following suggestions may help 
you in the preparation of a qualifying 
O.A.T. Test: 


1. Make no typ graphical errors or erasures 

2. Use correct punctuation 
Type with an even touch 

1. Use clean type 

5. Arrange material attractively on the page 
Keep margins even 

7. Indent the first line of a paragraph five lette: 

Spaces 

8. Double space between paragraphs in either 


single-spaced or double-spaced work 


), Strike the space bar twice after each sen- 
tence 
10. Take pride in turning out a beautiful piece of 


typing--your typed manuscript will represent 


he person eading it. 


And, remember, use only one sheet of 
inless otherwise stated in the 
instructions. 


pape 


FINALLY, BE ENTHUSIASTIC. Doctor 
Gregg more than once said, “Enthusi- 
asm wins. The student who finds it nec- 
essary to support his head with one 
hand while studying makes slow prog- 
ress.” 

John Wanamaker has said that ad- 
vertising wasn’t a game for the quitter. 
“If there is one business on earth that 
the quitter should never attempt, it is 
advertising. Advertising does not jerk; 
it pulls—very gently at first—but the 
pull is steady, and it increases day by 
day and year by year until it becomes 
an irresistible power.” The same may 
be said of shorthand and typing, too. 





DA fee of 10¢ is required with tests 
submitted for certificates, except for 
the Superior Merit or the Attainment 
Certificates, which are 50¢ each. Pin 
awards are 25¢ each for the gold, silver, 
or bronze pin; 50¢ for the gold and 
cnamel pin. If both cert ficate and pin 
are desired, applicants should send the 
combined fee—35¢ or 50¢, as the case 
may be. 


> There are a few changes being made 
this fall in the handling of Gregg 
Writer tests. These are incorporated in 
the instructions given in the new 
Awards Booklet just off the press. A 
copy is free to teachers on request. 
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September Test Material 
Senior O.A.T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Type a correct copy of this rough-draft letter—preferably on a letterhead. In- 
sert today’s date and your teacher’s and your own initials as dictator and stenographer, re- 
spectively. 

Minimum office standard: Satisfactory work on first writing, in 30 minutes. 


Dear Sirs 
What the work- dressed trunk will oarry to school this falls 


l. SHAGLAND Salt. You'll be sure of a Robirson Crusoe if 
you don'¢ have one of thes& new rough fabric suits. Choose from 
oy Sor osienaer fy cheviots, shetlana, and twoeds, tailored 


by our Designers, urorkd ~ wiihke magn tolisr , 
IR ff 
2. ERTS: You should have at least halfa a Gesovald 


shame collar shirts. They are stj/led and made by King-- 
need we say more! 


3.TRIPLEWTEST WORSTED SUIT. A suit you'll put on when you want 
to give the old pergonality an extra shot in the arm. You')1 get a 
lot of off-campus Weargout of ¢his smart suit--andgeven thovgh you 
treat it like a rag,it will Keep itself in shape for you. 


LtHAT. Yes, need a hat,and you'd better case figure on 
borrowing somebody else's when the time comes that you need Pa 
The Cross Yountry 2g is in the shades that are newgend its brin 


d 
is oorreotly proportioned. 2° oye pnbinale- , 


5. SHO “hese hand-rubbed,antique7 Qtinish shoes are just 
the thing f WORT over colorful argyle jeia sox--and they make you 


feel tops when you walk fe ge Fire Soles are orepe or 
leather. ALG Arret . 
akerf* 

6. (Tuxedo. Correct to the @yet stitch and as sncothbritting 
as the provérbial paper on the wall--yet as comfortady to wear 
as @ slack sukt. Styling a *tux" like this is a eee gift 
our designgs possess. We have all the ineidentals--like tie, 
shirt, collar, te rawa ri, etc., for you to select fron. 


AA 
7 &. a. colorful this fall. dermtcition Zou will see 
plenty of smart wo with neat patterns. Better pick yourself 
a half a do,en before you leave. 


ow 

8. RAMBLER: pn epee cle¥verly . wade that you can 
wear it during the fall, Wry ord pin prrfect 
C— the fabric is lightweight yet warn, and you cen hfndle it “—e 


and it will still look a 


You are weloome to visit our store today, i a 
&0~we-ere—open tiiti?-eteicckr this week. Ont. toh 1S, 


Very cordielly your 
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Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test. 


To find the vuros number of words you write, divide gros number oO} strokes by 5; then 
words for each error to yet net worda written. Divide this by 10 to determine the net words I 


The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each 


eritten. 


There is a strange exhilaration, even to an old trav- 
eler, in going on board a steamship for a trip across 
the Atlantic. Perhaps it is the contagion of excitement 
that comes from watching the people coming aboard, the 
waving of handkerchiefs, the cheering crowds on the 
dock. 

After locating my stateroom, which was a comfortable 
outside room, I went up on deck. I was amazed to notice 
the crowd of visitors on board. It seemed to me that 
every passenger must have had at least a dozen friends to 
see him off. At last the ropes were taken off the gang- 
plank; then, just as the sailors were about to pull it in, 
a little fellow came sprinting up the gangplank. 

As the steamer moved away, the purser came on deck 
carrying a suitcase that he tossed down on the dock. I 
intended to find out afterwards whose grip it was and 
why it was flung overboard, but forgot to do so. Let us 
hope that it didn’t belong to the little fellow who dashed 
up the gangplank at the last moment. 

As soon as we left shore, the dining saloon was filled 
with passengers looking for farewell steamer letters, and 
the library with ladies looking for flowers. For days 
afterwards every table was covered with magnificent 
bouquets. Nearly everyone had a big journal in a beau- 
tiful cover, and these journals were much in evidence all 
through the voyage. The diligence with which the ladies 
wrote in those journals all through the trip was marvel- 
ous to behold. One could not help wondering what they 
could find to write about. Passing along the deck, you 
would notice them seated comfortably in their deck 
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chairs and gazing out on the ocean with a far-off, dreamy 
look; then, with a sudden excess of zeal, they would 
scribble away for dear life during the next hour. 

There is no tonic in the world to compare with an 
ocean voyage on a comfortable ship. It takes one away 
from the petty things of life, enables one to get a better 
perspective. The man whose business problems have 
assumed undue importance soon finds that lolling in a 
deck chair under bright skies and gazing at the great 
and endless ocean broaden the mental horizon and 
banish impatience and irritability. 

Soon after leaving port, it is necessary to select a 
seat at the dining tables from a diagram in charge of 
the head steward. A book of travel says that old travelers 
try to get seats at the captain’s table and new travelers 
try to get seats near the door. There are reasons for 
this. My seat happened to be at the doctor’s table. He 
was a witty little Irishman who could beat all records 
for long-distance talking. He must have eaten while he 
was talking, I suppose, but how he accomplished it is 
more than I can tell. 

When we were a couple of days out, it was announced 
on the news bulletin board that one of the passengers, a 
count, would entertain us with his vocal talents after 
supper. He sang with great expression, pouring forth his 
soul into the ear of the lady who was playing the accom- 
paniment. I fear that she must have developed a sore 
neck from dodging his gesticulating hands and arms. I 
was not sufficiently versed in classical music to appreci- 
ate the count’s performance, but it did not appear to 
arouse any enthusiasm. After all, there is no music on 
shipboard that sounds quite so good as the bugle call for 
meals.— Adapted from the travel notes of John Robert 
Gregg. 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test pe riod. ] 
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Strokes 
1642 
1695 
1746 
1796 
1851 
1910 
1961 
2015 
20169 
2118 
2155 


2208 


2657 
2680) 
2732 
2789 
2844 
29002 
2987 
3011 


3066 
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Junior O.A.T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Type the following material 
about the International Date Line evenly and 
accurately, on plain paper. Center the heading, 
using capital letters and small letters, and un- 
derscore. 


The Line of Mystery In the mid- 
dle of the Pacific Ocean there is an 
imaginary line that starts at the North 
Pole and follows the 180th meridian. 
Off the coast of Alaska it swings sharp- 
ly westward to take in the Aleutian 
Islands; then cuts back to rejoin the 
meridian. South of the Equator the 
line bears eastward to include islands 
associated with Australia and New 
Zealand; then eventually turns west 
again to the 180th meridian and fol- 
lows it to the South Pole. This is the 
International Date Line, where one 
day ends and another begins regardless 
of the hour at which the line is crossed. 


Sanford Fleming’s invention of 
Standard Time in 1878 divided the 
world into twenty-four time zones, 15 
degrees apart in longitude, starting 
from Greenwich, England. These zones 
vary by one hour from one zone to the 
next. If some noon it were possible to 
leave Greenwich in a plane traveling 
at about a thousand miles an hour and 
to fly due west, a traveler would be 
back where he started in twenty-four 
hours. At every place the plane passed 
it would be high noon, and there would 
be no conscious transition from one 
day to another. But somewhere on that 
trip a new day must have commenced. 


This was solved by fixing an arbi- 
trary change of day at the point most 
distant from Greenwich—the 18oth 


meridian. And so the _ International 
Date Line came into being. That is why 
the news of events happening in Asia 
on Sunday often reaches us by radio 
Saturday night.—From “The Thread of 
Life.” 


Junior O.A.T. Test 


Home Again 
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All clubs of test papers should be 
accompanied by a typewritten list of 
names to expedite checking and insure 
accuracy in making out certificates. 
September copy is good as membership 
tests for O.A.T., C.T., and O.G.A. until 


receipt of the October, 1949, issue. 
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Transcription Speed Practice 


(379 Standard Words) 
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Simplification Will Help 


CHARLES 


LEE SWEM 


Official Stenographer. New York Supreme Court 


N RECENT YEARS 
throughout the 
twin tendency. 


there has been 
world a_ strange 
Things are becom- 
simpler; using things—is 
becoming more complex. The art of 
living has become much more complex 
in the past thirty years, most folks 
agree; but in other ways simplicity and 
ease are becoming the watchwords. 


ing living 


This is a mechanical, or gadget, age 
or it was until a few moments ago, 
when the electron took the center of 
the stage and began to show off. Gadg- 
ets in an endless stream have been 
devised to lighten labor and effort, even 
to make easier the leisurely pleasures 
incident to pleasant living. If a new 
thing is mechanical and if it makes 
the work of the hand briefer and easier, 
it is presumed to be good. 

Because of this popular belief, which 
is so widespread as to be considered now 
an axiom, we overlook one factor: The 
thing that is easier for the hand may 
place an added tax on the mind. Per- 
haps that is why living is itself be- 
coming more complex at the same time 
that the tools for living are becoming 
simpler. Using timesaving 
quires more of the mind. 


tools re- 


LET IT BE NOTED, however, with not a 
little comfort, that there are some fields 
in which there has 


been a 


clear re- 
versal of this trend—very few, but 
some. One of these fields is that of 


teaching. Educators, by and large, are 
trying to make the work of the mind 
less complex. I do not believe that we 
shall ever go back to teaching only the 
three R’s or to using the stark, simple, 
hut effective, Little Red 
In the last few years some teachers 
have ventured to overemphasize the 
techniques of teaching and underem- 
phasize learning; but there has been a 
healthy backswing of the pendulum, 
with textbooks generally more simple 
and teachers less dogmatic. 
Our own field of shorthand 


Schoolhouse. 


offers a 


classic example of this reversal. A 
new, simplified edition of Gregg has 
emerged this year. It is more than a 
revision of the method of presentation, 
although it is that, too. It is a true 
simplification, a true aid to the mind; 
and the simplification appears in such 
a simplicity of dress as to remind some 
of the older of us of another less con- 
fused day when both shorthand outlines 
and dresses were longer, simpler, 
infinitely more calming to look at. 


and 


[THE HISTORY of business education is 
relatively short; but within its span the 
shorthand author, shorthand teacher, 
and shorthand writer have learned a 
great deal and corrected a good many 
misconceptions. In the early decades 
of this century, for example, there was 
a mania for using shortcuts and abbre- 
viated forms of shorthand outlines. It 
was agreed among most writers 
teachers that the person who wrote 
least ought to be able to write most 
speedily. A small, even tiny, style of 
penmanship was felt to be susceptible 
of a greater speed than was the large, 
bold style of some few heretics of that 
day. It was generally argued and 
accepted that smaller outlines—briefer, 
or in smaller style—involved less linear 
footage for the pen to travel. If the 
pen had less distance to travel (it was 
thought), naturally the writing would 
be faster. 


and 


Along with other fine theories of 
that day, that conception has been 
knocked into a cocked hat. The idea 


that a very brief outline is automati- 
cally a desirable medium for speed no 
matter how much a burden it might 
place on the memory is now thoroughly 
discredited. No one denies that a short 
line can be written faster than a long 
line, simply as a matter of physics. But 
there is much more than “a matter of 


physics” involved in writing short- 
hand—much more. 
I remember the heated arguments 
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at reporters’ and shorthand teachers’ 
conventions. The newfangled Gregg, 
said the proponents of other systems 
that were famed for their brevity of 
utlines, Was an inferior reporting in- 
strument because its outlines were too 
long. When Gregg reporters started 
winning the speed championships, prov- 
ng that the length or brevity of out- 
lines had comparatively little to do 
with the speed of any system, talk 
about the desirability of brief outlines 
began to lessen. Today there is a 
revival of interest in this factor, for 
the new simplification of Gregg calls 
for longer outlines. 


THE OBVIOUS PURPOSE of simplifying 
shorthand is to make it easier to learn 
and to write; but I haven’t heard any- 
body suggest that simplifying short- 
hand also makes it faster to write. I 
am surprised that little or nothing has 
been said about this point. 

Perhaps even today there are writers 
and teachers who feel that the old issue 
has not been settled, or perhaps they 
forget how the issue was settled. They 
are still blinded by the fact that you 
can write a short line quicker than a 
long one; they forget that the physical 
x mechanical aspect of writing short- 
hand has long since been proved rela- 
tively unimportant, compared to the 
mental aspects. 


TO ANY REAL STUDENT of what makes 
for fast writing in shorthand, the 
mental aspect is known to be the con- 
trolling one. Mere simplification, based 
as it must be upon lengthier outlines, 
will not ef itself produce faster writ- 
ing; but it cannot be stated too emphati- 
cally that simplicity is one of the most 
potent forces, perhaps the most potent, 
n the development of shorthand speed. 

What makes a fast writer fast? Not, 
as too many persons assume, that he 
Writes briefer outlines or has a mind so 
full of shortcuts that he has a pat 
phrase or outline for every word that 
happens along. It is true that he is a 
master of principles that help him 
the phrasing principle, for example, 
and the abbreviating principle—but it 
ls not true that he has a thousand and 
one special shortcuts. 

His speed comes not from the brevity 
of the way he writes shorthand but 
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solely from the fact that he has made 
his writing automatic. His shorthand 
writing is a simple function. He writes 
naturally, almost thoughtlessly. He 
writes as automatically as he walks, 
as he runs, as he talks. 

There is a simplicity about a thing 
well learned that is frequently amazing. 
Just consider the marvelous coérdina- 
tion of the acrobat and the musician— 
each act and movement that they per- 
form is a simple act of itself; and the 
simpler it is, the better it may be 
learned. It is only in the codrdination 
and in the speed with which they per- 
form one simple act after another that 
they excel. Simplifying shorthand 
makes the writing easier to automatize, 
to codrdinate, to learn well. 


[THE POTENTIAL SPEED of the hand in 
producing fast-written notes has never 
been exhausted. The student who has 
difficulty in writing rapidly falters, not 
because his hand cannot form the out- 
lines fast enough, but because his mind 
cannot form—remember—the outlines 
fast enough. The difference between a 
high-speed and a low-speed writer is 
not in the flexibility of fingers or the 
ability to wiggle them and a pen to- 
gether, but rather in the ability of the 
mind. If your writing is slower than 
you wish it were, don’t blame your fin- 
gers; blame your mind or yourself for 
not helping your mind build a vocabu- 
lary and an automatic response to the 
sounds of our language. 

Thus, anything that serves to simpli- 
fy the elements of shorthand so that 
the mental burden is lessened contrib- 
utes to the development of shorthand 
speed. Anything that breaks down the 
complexities and tricky combinations 
to the commonest denominator and holds 
that commonest denominator to a com- 
paratively stable principle without 
change or modification or deviation, is 
a positive advance in building speed. 


SUCH CONTRIBUTIONS are part = and 
parcel of the new simplification of 
Gregg. The new method simplifies the 
elements of shorthand, lessens the mem- 
tal burden, reduces the complexities, 
reaches a new high in stability of prin- 
ciples; and so should contribute greatly 
to high-speed writing and therefore to 
the reporting profession. 
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pecial Reporting Forms 


Submitted by 
GLENN E. HERBERT 


Kansas City, Missouri 
] want to agree 
I won't agree 
general agreement 


considerable amount 
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n other instances 


n other places 
in the immediate 
vicinity 
out in the field 
in the field 
figure out 
out of this meeting 

out of trouble 

into trouble 

the only trouble 

the only trouble 
with that 

that’s the trouble 

paid off 

pay him off 

same result 

serious condition 


some way of knowing 


worked over 
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Annual O.G.A.Contest Individual Awards 


(Continuing Report from the June issue) 


Honorable Mention Gold O.G.A. Pin Winners 


acquelyn Adams and Mary 
| Albers, Seton High 
> , Cineinnati, Ohi 
weille Alberts, Mount 
Mercy Academy, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 
Marcella Alvarado, St 
Francis Studios, ba a 
Canal Zone 

en B. Y. Au, Mary 
homeiji, Sung Nan 
Kwon, and sSessie Kura 

Margaret Dietz 

Commercial School, 

H lulu 24, Hawaii 
t Selair, St. Greg 
ry School, Dorchester, 





Massachusetts 
Fernande Bergeron, Saint 
Anns Academy, Rawdor 
Montca Quebec, Canada 
ta i Bigeagle, Northwest 
( ege of Commerce 
Hur South Dakota 


4 E. Biittig, Central 
Sct |, Averill Park, New 


Blair, St 


School, Jack 





ipa: 
N High Sct 
West 
rg 4 B ierer st 
eph Acade Chilli 
e, Mis ri 
r eb " Christia 
High School, H a 
Michiga 
ira Bowen, Polytect 
High Scho lA g Beact 
California 
Alice V Sovle, St. Josep 
College, Emmitsburg 


Maryland 
Vanda Breckenridge. T 
hip High Schoo! 


rgare Burkley, Higt 
s Flushing 
Michigar 
“ella Busta, Edward fF 
Searles Hich Sehoc 
Methue Massachuserct 
a Caruso, Presentatior 
Mary Scho Philips 
rg, Quebec, Canada 
Rachel Cohen, St. Mary’ 
\eademy, Colon, Republi 
f Panama 


“semary De Salvo and 
Mary Jane Hues: 1, Setor 
Hich Spb 


y 


wl, Cincinnati, 


Ruby Lechner, 717 West 

2th Kearney, Nebraska 

ames J. Molborn, 422 West 
ith Street, New York 
2, New York 

s a Richardson 9 
Grosvenor Place, Jesmond, 


Waterhouse, 
Killingly 





Frances J. Cuckow, 309 N 
Custer, (Colorado Springs 

Tr 

‘ma M. White, 730 Dau- 


€ Beaumont, Texas 


ma 
Septe mber, 1949 


Student 


Elizabeth Cotton, High 
School, Lead, South 
Dakota 

Rose Davis, High School 
Hazel Park, Michigan 

Suzanne Deslauriers, Holy 
Angels Academy, St 
Jerome, Quebec, Canada 

Mary Dial, High School 
Albuquerque, New Mexic 

Patricia Donnelly, Catholic 

High School, Altoor 
nnsylvania 

Bertilda Echeverria, Colegio 
Internacional de Maria 
Inmaculada, Panama te- 

of Panama 











Katharine Ertel, High 
School Rockville, 
Connecticut 

Donna Eskridge, Mundeleir 
Cathedral High School, 
Chicago 10, Illinois 

Barbara Eyler, John Harris 


High School, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 

Lois Fitzgerald, Notre 
Dame Secretarial School 
M real, Quebe Canada 


Harriet Foster, Senior High 
School, Macomb, Illinois 
Anita Garcia, Saint Mary 
High School, Albuquerque 
New Mexico 
I Golding, St. Joseph's 
School, Cristobal, Canal 
Irma Hammer, St. Francis 
Balboa, Canal 








and Alice 
Shiraishi, Ma High 
Sc Hamakuapok 
Ma Hawaii 


Yukie Hisanaga, Hilo ¢ 
mercial College, Hilo 
Hawaii 

Dorothy Hoellwarth, Was} 

gton High School, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota 

Margaret Hoerr, Good Cou 

el Academy, Mankat 


Michigar 

Joan M. Hutchinsor lf 
Dial Way, Shiregreer 
Sheffleld 5, Yorkshire 
England 

Boonsong Jaimongkol, Pai- 


bul Lee, Kon Hin Se 





Division 
Then, Vithun Tantivanich, 
and Phisit Vuthichat, As- 
sumption Commercial Col- 
lege, Bangkok, Siam 
Alfred Johnson, Prairie 
Bible Institute, Three 
Hills, Alberta, Canada 
Therese Jutras, St. Joseph's 
High School, Lowell, 
Massachusetts 
Annie Kajiwara, McKinley 
High School, Honolulu 
Hawaii 
Dorothy Komko, St. Rosalia 
High School, Pittsburgh 7, 
Pennsylvania 
Lola Kutil, Senior 
School, Chariest 
Virginia 
Anita Lacasse, Notre Dame 
Academy, Southbridge 
Massachusetts 
Kathleen Lake and Marie 
Therese Mendes, The Con- 
vent High School, St 
John’s, Ant 
Fe L. Lara, 
School of ¢ 
Sampaioc, 
Vhilippines 
Priscilla Louholm, High 
School, Applet 
Minnesota 
Constance Magnan, Holy 
Name of Jesus High 
School, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts 
Dorothy Marciniak, Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary Acad 
emy 3uffalo, New York 
Anita Mares, Saint Mary 
School, Albuquerque 
New Mexico 
Patty Joan McGoun, Rural 
High School, MeCune 
Kansas 
Rose Marie Miller, Fordson 
High School, Dearborr 
Michigan 
Elaine Moore and Donna 
Sobuski, High School 











South St. Paul, Minnesota 


Irene Nawrocka, St. Eliza 
beth Commercia sect l 
Baltimore 24, Maryland 

Elias Neguib S America 
College for Girls, Cairo 
Egypt 

Eileen Niehaus, St Mary 


High Sch Cincinnatl 
8 Ohio 

Margaret Noble, Hig! 
School, Scituate, Massa- 


chusetts 
Fleanor Nonaka, Galusha 
Busir 
Hawa 


Stenographer Division 


Geraldine A. Hennir f 
Grant Avenue, East Rock 
away, T.. I New Yi 

Mrs. Ethel Fisher, 101 
Praetorian 
Texas 

Denman Stanfield, Tropical 
Oil Company, El Centro 
( bia, South America 

Ida M. Cardoso, Caixa 
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Brasil, South America 
Miss Kiyoko Tomioka, 29° 
Manoa Road, Honoh 
Hawaii 
a J. Kujawa ( 
Cardenas Avenue Balti 
more, Maryland 


Nora Birct + Prince 
Arthur Street, Barnsley, 
Yorkshire, England 


Mrs. Helen A. Schaefer, 41 
Orchard Street, Rockville, 
Connecticut 
Joan B. Payne, Dunstall 
157 Rye Street, Bishops 
Stortford, Herts, Fr 
Albina May Smitt 1152 
Woodmere Place Plain- 
field, New Jersey 

H. H. Cummings, 7 De- 
Gannes Street Arima, 
Trinidad, B.W 

Louise Wassma $817 North 
Winchester, Chicago 4 
Illinois 











Edna Pabst, Ediison High 
School, Fresno, California 

Sharon Peterson, High 

Willmar, 
Minnesota 

Madeleine Petrocelli, St 
Mary High Scl 

Cincinnati 8, Ohi 

Helene Portugaise, Our 

of the Sacred Heart 

I Ottawa, Ontario, 











ig Sze Pun, St. Joseph's 
tution, Singapore, 


Malaya 


Darlene Purdy, Community 
High School, Pekin, 
Illinois 

Doris Remy, St. Anne's 


School, Webster, 
Massachusetts 
Margaret Riebe, High 
School, Hammond, Indiana 
Irene Robakowski, St 
tz slaus High Scho 
leveland 5, Ohio 
Morris Dean Robinett, 
Senior High School 
Wapato, Washingt 
Irene Robinsor Convent of 
the Good Shepherd 
Memphis 4, Tennessee 
Dorothy Rowland, High 
School, Milaca, Minnesota 
Eunice Sachs, High Scho« 
\ 1, Wisconsin 
ai chwarz, High 
School, Garden Cit 
Minnesota 
a May Snyder, Higt 
Scho Roosevelt, Utah 


Stanley Solomons. The 











School, Croydon, 
Surrey, England 
iztube, St. Hedwig 

High School, Detroit 1 

Michigan 
Yooko Takamune, High 

s ‘ Honokaa, Hawail 
Lorraine Tuman, El Dorade 

County High School 
California 





Sct Ir M 4 
Michigan 
Dorot! Weniger, Higt 
Scho Seguir Texas 
Ja e Witt Natrona 
( y High Scho 
( er, Wyoming 
Shirle Woodard, High 
Sel Hobbs, New 
Mexi« 
Mo! Zulick, Chur 
BR iness ¢ ege 





Ma Ave e, Chicago 39 
I is 

Oscar Lomeland, Sa H 
t K tiansand, Norway 

Mi Ore a Si li 18 
Giulio Cesare Street 
Asmara Eritrea, Fast 
Africa 

Alvir I Wimmer N 
Linwood Avenue, Balti 

¢ Maryland 

Rose S. J 721 East th 
Street, Los Angele 21, 
California 

Evelvn Laurette Smith 


Springer, New Mexico 
To be continued 
next month 








The Cat's Meow! 


Written in Gregg Simplified, from notes by the 
American Humane Education Society 


The Cat's Whiskers! — « ery 
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Actual Business Letters 


Civic Affairs 
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Dew Distilled from Rainbows 


A few facts that may be new to you about 
ey | 
Condensed from “Monsanto Magazine” 


The beekeeper gaped Yi -_— a ¢ “Q- —7~™ C>2E. 
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Who would expect to find 
a bee colony set up on a 
St. Louis rooftop? Monsanto's 
bee enthusiast Otto M. Cook 
has proved, however, that it 
can be done — satisfactorily. 
In the typical apiary, the 
hives usually are out under 
trees in a spot like this, 
which fronts on the Missis- 
sippi River. 
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Graded Letters 


For Use with Chapter One of the Manual 
A. E. KLEIN 
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Bud and the Bank Examiner 


EDITH O’NEIL Mac DONALD 
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As she raised the little mirror in front of her face, she suddenly stopped 


all motion and stared into the glass as if petrified. 
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“Rubbish to Riches” 


Dump Heaps of Pennsylvania and Mexico 
Source of Valuable New Commodities 
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The Devil's Most Powerful Weapon 


From INSPECTION NEWS 


Published by The Retail Credit Company, Atlanta 
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By Wits and Wags 
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TYPING FOR BUSINESS 


by Clyde I. Blanchard and Harold H. Smith 
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youn you like to have a type- 
writing book that has features like 
these? 


VARIETY. When you use this book, 
you do not spend a month on letters, 
then a month on tables, then a month on 
something else. Instead, you type some let- 
ters, some tables, and some of the other 
things each week. This means that you 


type something different every period! 


ACCURACY. Before you do a timed 

writing for speed or accuracy building, 
you are given a few minutes to practice the 
hard words and awkward combinations, so 
that your final timed work is both accurate 
and rapid. 


REALITY. With this book you don't 
type drills and exercises—you type 
jobs, you work for various employers and 
firms, so that you learn not only how to type 
production work rapidly and accurately, but 
you know why the work is done. Using this 


book is like working in an office. 


4 DIRECTNESS. The title of this book 
is no accident! TYPING FOR BUSI- 
NESS is exactly what that title suggests. 
You build your skill not on poems and lit- 
erary matter but on real business vocabulary 
and papers. Then you use that same busi- 
ness material for high-speed production 
practice. No time is wasted. You'll be able 
to type letters, for example, at your top 
speed. 
Thousands of students are now using 
this book to build real job-getting skill. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


0 Madison Ave. Dallas 1......2210 Pacific Ave. 


North Canal St. Toronto 1 


931 


cooee ....50 York St. 


Howard St London W.C.1...51 Russell Sq. 
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Because Kil-Klatter keeps the 
noise of typing low all day long, 
because it absorbs shock and 
deadens noise, it prevents the 
usual late afternoon fatigue. 
Kil-Klatter pads are designed 
to absorb the shock and deaden 
the noise of typing. Built of 
long-life OZITE felt, they are 
skid-proof and dent-proof. 


Price . . $1.25 


See Your Stationer or 
Office Supply Dealer 


AMERICAN HAIR and FELT CO. 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 


KIL-KLATTER 


~~ ee SOOO TO 





THE SCIENTIFIC TYPEWRITER PAD 
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LIVE WIRE TYPISTS 


Are insisting on BLUE STREAK Typing Guide 
and Backing Sheet—THE TYPIST’S TOOL—for 
better work, EASIER. Top centering scale on iIn- 
sertion fold, vertical scale, and bottom margin 
warning signal. 

Postpaid—i for 30¢; 2 for 50e; 5 for $1.00. 
Discounts to schools, agents, and quantity orders. 


ORDER YOUR SUPPLY TODAY 


ED. C. SMITH 
Carisbad, New Mexico 





Box 1088 
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GREGG COLLEGE 
A Schvol of Business Preferred by 
College Men and Women 
Students represent 135 colleges and 
universities and 32 states 


Stenographic, Secretarial, and 
Accounting Courses 

Send for free booklet: “The Doorway to 
Opportunity.” 

Methods Courses for Teachers of 

Business 
Court Reporting Course 

Write for special free booklet about school 
of Court Reporting: ‘Shorthand Reporting 
as a Profession.” 


Only high school graduates accepted. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 
Dept. GW, 37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Til. 












LETTER 

SHOP 

BUSINESS 
DIRECT MAIL 
LAYOUT 

1 PRODUCTION METHODS ~ COPY 
LITTLE CAPITAL NEEDED want secu- 


rity and independence of your own business or 
fine salary job? NOW is the time to start. No 
previous experience needed 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN we show 









BE YOUR OWN BOSS! 


you how to add to your present income right 
now We give you complete plans for starting 
and operating your own business. Many make 
$5,000 to $10,000 yearly. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Armstrong Schools, Dept. GW-9 
7217 South Broadway 
Los Angeles (3), California 


Please send FREE book on Advertising 
Name 

Address 

City Zone State 

















FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD DEALERS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA ‘ 
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The Secretary’s 


Secret 


How to get a job 
and get ahead 
Here is good advice 


for every modern girl 


I don’t know how many of you think 
about these things, but I am the sec- 
retary to the Personnel Manager of a 
big company, and I know a lot about 
how girls get ahead in many dif- 
ferent kinds of jobs. 

One thing I have learned is that 
when a girl can type, a lot of op- 
portunities open up to her. So natu- 
rally, “Can she type?” is one of the 
first questions we are asked about 
almost a// our ambitious girls. That’s 
practically as important as the an- 
swer to “Is she smart?” 

I’ve noticed that if she really is 
smart, she has the Underwood Port- 
able habit. For the Underwood 
Champion Portable starts a girl out 
with good typing habits. Naturally, 
it is equipped with back-spacer, mar- 
gin release, variable line spacer, and 
tabulator, and it uses standard size 
ribbon with color shift. 


Underwood Corporation 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
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But in addition it offers ringless 
key tops, and any smart girl ap- 
preciates the easy-touch full concave 
key surfaces, and the exclusive dual 
touch tuning. This means, of course, 
that you may “tune” all the keys at 
once, or one or more single keys 
to your own individual touch. And 
you'll like the sturdy carrying 
case that doubles as a smart over- 
night bag. 

See your nearest Authorized 
Underwood Portable Typewriter 
Dealer . . . or write (a postal card 
will do) for a free booklet on the 
Underwood Champion. 


Underwood Portables 


... made by the “TYPEWRITER 
LEADER OF THE WORLD” 








Announcing the 1949-1950 
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NATIONAL GREGG SHORTHAND CONTEST 
Urge Your Teacher To Enter This Nation-Wide Contest 


Here’s a contest for you . . . for your class . . . for 
your school! Get in it. Put your school out in 
front .. . and improve your shorthand .. . 

all at the same time! 


And remember .. . every student who 
submits an outstanding paper receives 
a Meritorious Award Certificate ...a 


mighty good thing to be able to show 
when you enter the business world. 


y cUP AWARDS 
*Pen To Teachers 


Six silver cups will be given 
to the teachers having the 
finest papers submitted by 
their classes. There will be 
a championship cup and a 
“runner-up” cup for each 
school group—public, pri- 
vate and parochial. Register 
your class now. Win one of 
these cups for your school 
trophy room. Contest closes 
April 2, 1950. 
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HAVE YOUR TEACHER SIGN AND FILL IN THIS COUPON 


peewee e es eee eee eeeeeceeeoeere=-—4 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me entry blank and rules for your Esterbrook Pen Shorthand Contest, 
together with copies of contest material for my class. This material is to be sent without 
cost or obligation. 

Teacher’s Name 


School 
Address 





No. of Students in Class 








City. Zone_______ State 





*Esterbrook Gregg-Approved Fountain Pen sent without charge 
to the teacher wherever 15 OR MORE students are to compete. 


L examen eer anen apenas en aoa en an man enen een anenes eeenes 





